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in the domain of positive science seems to be
that from which we have most to hope in coming
centuries.

The criticism of taste is another matter. That
there is an absolute canon of beauty seems hardly
questionable when we consider that at a distance of
more than two thousand years we are still recognis-
ing the transcendent excellence of the best Greek
artists in style and marble. On the other hand,
that any age can consider itself possessed of a true
judgment seems a little doubtful when we bear in
mind how constantly opinions have varied upon
subjects where there ought to be very little differ-
ence. There was probably no man of his day
better qualified to write sound criticism on the
drama as he knew it than Dryden. Dryden tells us
that he loved Shakespeare, and he says a great deal
about Shakespeare that shows an appreciation
unusual for those times, but he confesses that he
admired Ben Jonson more, and thought Beaumont
and Fletcher superior for the construction of plots,
for natural dialogue, for pathos, and for gaiety.1
Even this might pass, but before he died Dryden
declared Congreve to be the equal of Shakespeare.2
A century later we find Dr. Johnson praising
Shakespeare by comparing him with Rowe, and
remarking that he had not perhaps produced " one
play which if it were now exhibited as the work of
a contemporary writer would be heard to the con-
clusion."3 Rowe's best piece is an adaptation of

1 Essay on Dramatic Poetry.

* "Heaven, that but once was prodigal before.

To Shakespeare gave as much, she could not give him more."

Epistle to my dear friend Mr.
3 Preface to Shakespeare*